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Recent Highlights 


December's Index of Business Activity in New 
Mexico was up 8.5 per cent from November, but 
at 185.8 it closed the year 7.4 per cent below 
December 1953. Despite the general leveling off 
and some declines since midyear, all measures in 
the composite Index, except sales of whole- 
salers and the transport and utilities group, 
showed strong seasonal gains. As a result, the 
year averaged out nearly 5 per cent above 1952, 
setting a new record high for the Index. The up- 
surge in building permits and contractors’ sales 
was particularly strong in December, attesting 
to the underlying strength in construction. Even 
metallics production picked up, reversing at 
least temporarily its fourteen-month decline. 
Although retail sales and banking activity in De- 
cember 1953 did not rise as sharply as in the past 
few years, they ended the year on a strong 
note, which should allay some of the fears of an 
imminent depression. 


> Review of last year’s business-- Ten articles, plus 


tables and charts, showing what happened in 1953 
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REVIEW 


Che Boom Levels Off 


ness in New Mexico. Over-all it was prob- 

ably just as big a year as was 1952; for 
some trades it was even better than the preced- 
ing year. Some industries didn't do quite as well 
as they did in 1952; metals mining and agricul- 
ture in particular suffered declines. Yet for the 
most part the level of activity in 1953 averaged 
higher than it did in 1952. 

Despite the widespread attention given to de- 
clining employment in construction, 1953 prob- 
ably saw more construction of all kinds put in 
place than did 1952. Manufacturing activity 
gained considerably and appears to have set new 
highs. Retail and service trades apparently 
toted up a larger gross volume than they did in 
the preceding year. Banking activity surpassed 
all previous records. 

Yet 1953 was a year of uncertainty for busi- 
ness both in New Mexico and the nation. For the 
‘first time since the close of World War II there 
appeared considerable pessimism among New 
Mexico's businessmen, and there -were wide- 
spread reports of declining profits despite gen- 
erally high volume. 

In retrospect, business activity in New Mexico 
seems to have followed the pattern of the typi- 
cal postwar business forecast: ''The first six 
months look good, but after that watch for a 
downturn." This pattern appears in Figure 1 
which compares the levels of business activity 
in 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, as shown by the 
Index of Business Activity in New Mexico. 

The extent to which 1951 and 1952 surpassed 
each preceding year is clear from this month- 
by-month picture of business activity. During 
the first six months of 1953 the Index was again 
consistently above its level in 1952, repeating 
the pattern of the preceding years. But the July 
revival which had typified business in the previ- 
ous three years failed to materialize in 1953, 
and while August witnessed a delayedand contra- 
seasonal upturn, the last six months of the year 
fell below the same period in 1952. 

Thus it appears that mid-year 1953 marked a 
break in the long sustained upward swing of 
business expansion in New Mexico. 


T HE PAST YEAR was a good one for busi- 


Just what this means in terms of the outlook is 
not at all clear. Did 1953 mark the top of the 
business cycle and the beginning of a down-turn? 
Or was it merely a repetition of 1949--a pause 
for breath, as it were, preparing for another 
period of rapid growth? 

The general similarity of what happened to 
business in 1953 and 1949 appears in Figure 2. 
But will 1953 be followed by a resurgence of 
activity such as followed 1949? The outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea contributed to the upswing in 
the latter half of 1950, and it may have averted a 
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further decline following the break in 1949. 
Whether some equally potent stimulus will set 
the economy off on another period of rapid ex- 
pansion remains to be seen. 

Although the course of business activity during 
the past few months has definitely leveled off, 
there's no indication at present that this is any- 
thing more than a descent from a super boom to 
mere prosperity. The extremely rapid expansion 
of the past few years has so warped our per- 
spective that any slowing down seems by com- 
parison to be a decline. 

Even so, an actual decline is a possibility. In 
view of our past history, it seems illogical to 
expect that every year's business shall exceed 
the preceding year's business by 10 to 30 per 
cent as it has for several years. Periods of 
rapid expansion are followed by periods of de- 
cline. This is not just a simple proposition that 
"what goes up must come down." Rapid ex- 
pansion usually creates maladjustments in our 
national economy in the relationships between 
prices, costs, and profits. If, as a result of 
these, investment declines, the whole process 
of production and consumption slows while re- 
adjustments work themselves out. 

While this analysis has particular reference to 


reflects what happens nationwide. This is evi- 
dent in the comparison in Figure 2. The only 
marked differences in the two indexes are that 
the New Mexico index fluctuates more violently 
and it shows a much more rapid rate of growth. 

The marked difference in the rate of expansion 
is the most intriguing aspect of the comparison. 
It apparently accounts for the fact that when 
business declined for the nation as a whole, it 
merely leveled off in New Mexico. This suggests 
that a downturn for the nation, if not very great 
and not prolonged, might mean for New Mexico 
only a leveling off. This assumes, of course, 
that the potential for expansion in New Mexico is 
greater than it is for the nation as a whole and 
that this basic growth would offset some of the 
effects of a national depression. 

Of course, if the nation's business had con- 
tinued to decline after 1949 it is almost certain 
that business in New Mexico would have followed 
suit; and a precipitous national decline following 
the 1853 dip would be reflected in New Mexico's 
business. 

But any deep decline in the national economy 
seems unlikely because the government--regard- 
less of the party in power--is committed to pre- 
venting depression, and it has a very formidable 
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the national economy, New Mexico's business battery of weapons with which to fight one. RLE 
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EMPLOYMENT 


VERAGE MONTHLY nonfarm employment 
A was 3.5 per cent above 1952, evidence that 

business activity last year was generally 
higher than in 1952. Even so, last year's peak 
employment, which occurred in June, did not 
quite attain the 1952 peak, which occurred in 
December. Moreover, although employment is 
usually higher in the latter months of the year, it 
declined slightly in late 1953. 

Not all industries participated in the overall 
gain of 3.5 per cent, and a number of them de- 
clined from their 1952 levels. Construction lost 
the largest number of workers, reflecting the 
let-down in the rate of expansion of the State's 
economy. The largest percentage decrease, 
however, was in the chronically sick coal mining 
industry. Other mining activities also employed 
fewer workers than in 1952. Fewer workers 
found employment in manufacturing of lumber 
and wood products and foods. Railroad employ- 
ment was also less last year than in 1952. Em- 
ployment in finance was down, primarily because 
of the decline in speculative residential building. 

Other industries chalked up gains in employ- 
ment, some of them quite substantial. Retail 
trade contributed more jobs to increased em- 
ployment than any other industry, but the rate of 
increase was greater in several others, includ- 
ing chemical manufacturing, petroleum and 
natural gas extraction, and-_utilities. 

These varying changes in employment reflect 
the continuous modification of the economic 
structure of the State. Although these trends are 
difficult to detect from one year to the next, they 
are quite apparent in the longer view afforded by 
Table I. They mark basic changes in the way the 
State's resources are being utilized. 

Important developments shown by the figures 
are: 1) The changed character of mining 

2) The increasing importance of manu- 
facturing 

3) The rapid growth of utilities 

4) The rise and decline in construction 

5) The gradual expansion of trades and 
services 

Although the total number of jobs provided by 
mining activities is much larger now than before 
the War, mining has become proportionately less 
significant as a provider of jobs--other income 
producing activities have become relatively more 
important. This has been largely due to the 
waning importance of metal and coal mining, for 
nonmetallics has held its own, largely because of 
the expansion of potash mining, and petroleum 
and natural gas extraction have gained rapidly in 
relative importance. Thus the pattern of re- 
source utilization in the State has shifted in 
response to changed emphasis and needs of the 


nation's industry. This is a change which prom- 
ises to continue. It's impact on the State's e- 
conomy will probably be considerable. 

Manufacturing, the "white hope" of every un- 
derdeveloped area, appears to be growing stead- 
ily in importance, but its character, too, is 
changing. Lumber and wood products and foods 
manufacturing, hitherto the two most important 
manufacturing activities in the State, have been 
steadily declining in importance, whereas the 
manufacture of chemicals and "other'' manu- 
facturing have provided the growth. The growing 
importance of "other" manufacturing can be at- 
tributed largely to the Sandia Corporation, which 
is classified as an ordnance manufacturer, al- 
though primarily engaged in research and de- 
velopment work for AEC. This aspect of the 
State's expansion was discussed in some detail 
in the October 1953 issue of this bulletin. 

There are many indications of New Mexico's 
growing economic maturity; among them is the 
increasingly important role of the utilities as 
employers of, and contributors to, the State's 
human resources. Their growth in response to 
the growing demand for power and for better and 
more extensive communications attests to the 
steady economic development of the State. 

The changing demands made by construction 
upon the labor force are among the most im- 
portant sources of employment instability. These 
changes also reflect the changing demands for 
labor which are required to expand the facilities 
of the economy. Thus the rise in the proportion 
of construction jobs from 7.1 per cent of total 
employment in 1940 to 8.6 per cent immediately 


1. DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
New Mexico, 1940-1953 


1940 1946 1950 1953 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Mining 10.7 9.3 7.0 8.5 
Metal 3.0 2.7 
Coal 2.8 1.2 0. 0.3 
Petroleun 3.7 4,0 3.4 5.2 
Non-Metallic 1.2 1.4 1.3 1.3 
Manufacturing 7.2 7.4 8.1 9.2 
Lumber and Wood 2.3 2.2 2.0 1.2 
Food ae 1.6 1.3 1.2 
Chemicals 0.4 1,3 1.0 1.2 
Other 3.1 2.3 3.8 5.6 
Transportation and Utilities 10.6 12.6 10.8 11.3 
Railroads 6.3 7.2 5.0 45 
Transportation (except RR) 2.0 2.8 2.3 2.3 
Utilities 2.3 2.6 3.5 45 
Trade 19.6 22.4 23.0 23.4 
Wholesale 3-2 3.7 3.6 3.7 
Retail 16.5 18.7 19.4 19.7 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 2.0 1.9 5.3 3.3 
Services 19.5 16.2 14.9 13.4 
Construction 2 8.6 10.9 7.5 
Government 21.0 21.5 22,2 23.5 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of HN. M. Baployment 
Security Commission and U. S$. Bureau of the Census, 


after the war to 10.9 per cent in 1950 at the peak 
of construction reflects the extent to which we 
poured our resources into expansion. 

The decline of jobs in construction to 7.5 per 
cent of the total indicates that our greatest 
efforts in this direction are over, for the present 
at least. But it does not mean that construction 
activity is depressed. So long as construction 
requires 7 per cent or more ofa relatively fully- 


employed nonagricultural working force, we may 
be confident that the economy is expanding. 

In this connection the decline from 1950 is 
somewhat misleading because most of it has 
been in residential construction. Work on power 
plants, commercial, industrial, and public build- 
ings, highways, and other heavy construction 
which add directly to our productive facilities 
has not declined. 


2. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


Jen Fed Mar apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

Total 1952 161,000 162,300 164,200 167,100 169,000 172,500 170,100 171,500 174,100 176,300 175,600 178,100 
1953 173,600 173,500 174,200 176,400 176,900 178,000 177,400 176,500 176,900 176,900 175,900 177,600 

Manufacturing 1952 14,300 14,300 14,600 14,200 15,800 16,100 16,500 16,700 16,800 16,700 16,100 
1953 16,000 16,100 16,100 16,400 16,500 16,500 16,700 16,600 16,100 16,200 15,900 15,600 

Lumber and Wood Products 1952 1,900 1,900 1,900 2,200 2,500 2,800 2, 3,000 2,900 2,800 2,600 2,100 
1953 1,900 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,200 » 300 . 2,300 2,200 2,300 2,300 2,100 

Food Products 1952 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,100 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,300 2,200 2,100 2,000 
1953 2,000 1,900 2,000 2,100 2,100 2,200 2,300 2,300 2,100 2,100 2,000 1,900 

Chemicals 1952 2,000 1,900 1,900 1,800 1,700 1,700 1,800 1,900 1,900 2,000 2,100 2,100 
1953 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,100 2,000 2,000 

Other Manufecturing 1952 8,400 8,500 8,800 8,800 8,900 9,100 9,200 9,400 9,600 9,800 9,900 9,900 
1953 9,900 10,000 9,900 10,100 10,000 9,800 9,800 9,800 9,600 9,700 9,600 9,600 

Mining 1952 14,300 14,200 14,500 14,900 14,900 * 15,300 14,600 14,500 14,800 15,100 26.600 15,600 
1953 15,700 15,600 14,900 14,900 14,900 15,300 15,400 14,700 15,000 14,700 14,400 1h'500 

Metal 1952 3,400 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 
1953 3,500 3. 3,100 3,000 3,000 3,100 3,100 3,100 3,100 3,000 2, 800 2,300 

Coal 1952 900 800 800 800 700 800 700 700 800 800 800 800 
1953 800 800 700 800 700 800 700 300 300 200 200 

Petroleum 1952 7,900 7,700 7,900 8,100 8,000 8,300 7,900 7,800 8,000 8,200 8,500 8,700 
1953 9,100 9,100 8,800 8,800 8,900 9,100 9,400 9,100 9,400 9,200 9,200 +700 

Non-Metallic (except coal) 1952 2,100 2,200 2,300 2,500 2,600 2,600 2,400 2,400 2,400 2,500 2,500 2,500 
1953 2,300 2,300 2,300 2,300 2,300 2,300 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,20u 

Transportation and Utilities 1952 18,000 18,000 18,100 18,100 18,300 19,200 18,900 18,800 19,000 19,40 19,600 19,900 
1953 19,500 19,400 19,500 19,700 19, \200 20, 20.500 20.200 2.000 20,100 19,800 

Railroads 1952 7,400 7,400 7,400 7,700 7,800 8,100 7,900 7,700 7,700 7,700 7,800 7,900 
1953 7,700 7,700 7,700 7, 7,800 7,900 8,100 8,100 7,900 7,900 7,900 7,900 

Transportati 4,000 1900 1900 900 4,000 4,000 200,300 
(except reilrecte) 1985 "20 i200 S300 200 
Utilities 1952 6,700 6,700 6,700 6,500 6,600 7,200 7,000 7,100 7,100 7,400 7,400 7,600 
1953 7,600 7 7,700 7,700 7,600 8,100 8,100 8,100 8,100 7,800 8,000 7,700 

1952 »000 »200 8,200 +700 100 39 , 300 49,000 +900 40,900 40, 600 42,300 

1 6,100 6,100 6,200 6,200 6, 6, 6,400 6,300 6,400 7,100 6,400 6,400 

Wholesale 6 "600 6,600 6,600 6/500 6,600 6,700 6,800 6,800 6,800 
Retail 1952 30,800 30,900» 31,000 32,000 32,400 32,800 32,900 33,700 33,500 33,800 34,200 35,900 
1953 33,600 33,500 33,900 34,300 34,700 35,000 35,200 35,200 700 34,700 3200 

Finance, Ins 1 5,100 5,200 §,100 5,200 5,300 5,005, M00 5,400 5,500 5,600 5,200 5,700 
pry — 5,900 000 000 ,100 5,800 5,700 5,200 5,200 5,000 5,000 5,100 5,100 
2 21,600 22,200 22, 23,200 23,900 23,300 23,500 23,400 23,200 23,300 23,100 

Service and Kiscellansous 23,000 22'700 35°300 33" 600 "20 245100 24,100 26,000 23,700 23,600 23,400 
Hotels 1 2,800 3,000 3,100 3. 3. 3,700 3,600 3,600 3,400 3,200 3,100 3,000 

P 1955 3,100 3,100 3,100 3100 3. 3,500 3,500 3,500 3,400 3,200 3,200 3,100 
Services 1952 800 800 3,800 3:900 3,900 3,800 ,800 ,800 4,000 4,000 4,000 
1953 ,000 3,900 ,000 4,000 4,100 +000 000 4,000 4,000 4,000 

Othe 1 15,000 15,100 15,300 15,400 15,800 16,300 15,900 16,100 16,200 16,000 16,200 16,100 

1353 15.900 15,700 15,700 15,900 16,200 16,500 16,500 16, 16,600 16,500 16,400 16,300 
Constructi 19 12,800 13,200 13,500 14,200 14, 300 14,700 14,300 14,800 14, 14,400 13,600 12,700 
198 12,200 12,500 13,000 13,600 13,700 13,400 13,700 13,700 13,600 13,500 13,300 13,000 
Government 1952 000 38, 000 39.200 +100 1900 40,900 41,2002, 700 
1953 1,200 1,100 1,500 1,500 1,500 1, 300 100 39,900 1,500 42,300 3,300 


Note: All figures obtained from estimates made by N. M. Employment Security Commission in cooperation with U, S, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


All figures are 


rounded to the nearest fifty, implying accuracy not greater than plus or minus fifty persons, 


Despite the fact that the proportion of wage 
employment in the business, personal, and pro- 
fessional services has shown a steady decline, 
services, broadly conceived as those activities 
which do not produce physical goods but assist in 
making them more available and more useful, 
have commanded an increasing proportion of our 
nonagricultural workers--74.7 per cent in 1953 
as contrasted with 72.7 in 1940. While there 
may be some inclination to view this as an un- 
favorable development, it is, nevertheless, a 
mark of a progressing economy--evidence that 
we can afford the "luxury" of having a large 
portion of our working force engaged in pro- 
viding the amenities of modern life. RLE 


AGRICULTURE 


HEN ASKED to comment on the farm 
sisson in 1953, one farmer replied, 

"Well, I lost part of my crop due to an 
early freeze and a shortage of water. What was 
left brought a price that was lower than the year 
before. I had to borrow some money and cash 
some of my bonds to make the year. Guess the 
only ones who made any money last year were 
the cotton farmers, but that was because the 
government helped them." 

Could he comment on the brighter side of the 
1953 agricultural situation? Replied the farmer, 
"I'm glad its over." 

Except for cotton growers, the farmer or 
rancher who made a living from the produce of 
the land was caught in a squeeze between falling 
prices for farm products and stable or rising 
costs for services and processed goods. The 
loss of purchasing power of most New Mexico 
farmers was probably greater than in other 
states because of the drop in cattle prices plus 
the lack of government price-supported products 
marketed locally. New Mexico farmers produce 
little or no rice, tobacco, corn, wheat, and pea- 
nuts, the items constituting five of the six basic 
price supported commodities. 

Price and income in the agricultural segment 
of the State's economy were well below the 1947- 
49 average. Contrary to some economic theo- 
rists who contend that farmers cut production 
when prices fall, in New Mexico an increase was 
noted wherever water was available. The coun- 
_ties of Lea, Chaves, Eddy, and Dona Ana had 
sufficient water to keep their production at a 
high level. In practice, it seems that farmers 
tend to increase their production to make up for 
a loss of income as a result of a falling price. 


VALUE OF FARM LAND 

Last year the value of farm land took its first 
downward turn since July 1950. The decline in 
prices for farm products, lack of water in some 
areas, and a general slackening of inflationary 
pressures were responsible for checking demand 
for land. As inflationary pressures subsided, 
persons whose incomes were derived from urban 
business activities bought less farm land. Many 
business and professional men who played at 
farming, and at the same time used the farm for 
tax deduction purposes, no longer looked so 
eagerly for investments in land. 


FARM AND RANCH INCOME 

Income from farm marketings dropped an 
estimated $51 million in the two year period, 
January 1951 to December 1953. The income 
estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics show that a peak of $240 million was 
reached in 1951. The 1953 income was $189 
million, or 10 per cent below 1952 and 21 per 
cent below 1951. Last year, New Mexico farm- 
ers received from the sale of their produce an 
amount about equal to what they received in 1948. 

Income from cotton was 82 per cent of the 
total crop sales, and kept farm income from 
dropping to a much lower level. Government 
support held the price of cotton at an average of 
37 cents a pound, the same as 1952. Ifa free 
market had prevailed there is reason to believe 
that the price of cotton would have dropped to 
perhaps 50 per cent of the present level. There- 
fore, New Mexico cotton farmers received $30 
million of aid in the form of the government 
support program. 

Income from livestock sales, the main source 
of agricultural income in New Mexico, continued 
to decline. Most of the $19 million drop from 
the year before was due to the price decline and 
not to a reduction in number of head of livestock 
marketed. Heavier livestock marketings were 
prevented by the federal feed program which 
subsidized the New Mexico farmer by approxi- 
mately $1.3 million in the form of low cost live- 
stock feed. 


HARVESTED FARM LAND 

Acreage harvested declined due to a shortage 
of water from streams, drouth conditions, anda 
late spring. The shortage of water was felt in 
the middle Rio Grande district and in the dry 
land farm areas. The record cotton crop pro- 
duced in the counties of Dona Ana, Eddy, Lea, 
Luna, Hidalgo, and Sierra indicates that no water 
shortage was experienced there. These counties 
increased their cotton planting by 18,000 acres 
as compared to the previous year. The 313,000 
acres planted in cotton in the State was an all 
time record. Some cotton farmers went all out 
and planted fields that were best suited for graz- 


3. INDEXES OF LIVESTOCK PRICES 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


Jen Fed Mar apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Hogs 1952 11.3 76.4 76.4 74.2 83.5 86.6 93.9 94.1 86.1 86.1 75.5 72.9 81.7 
1953 79.5 83.9 88.3 90.5 101.1 100.3 ne, 103.8 106.0 92.8 90.5 101.6 5.9 
Cattle 1952 135.9 146.2 146.2 141.0 135.9 125.6 115.4 115.4 114.4 a 97.4 2.8 122.6 
1953 93.3 93.3 92.8 88.2 88.2 70.3 72.8 14.3 66.2 66.7 70.3 7.7 78.4 
Veal Calves 1952 144.6 153.1 150.7 146.0 141.3 141.3 136.6 135.7 131.9 115.4 111.6 101.3 134.1 
1953 103.6 98.9 92.3 84.8 83.8 73.0 17.7 68.3 TT.7 77.7 82,1 
Sheep 1952 159.6 159.6 159.6 171.4 153-1 118.2 100.5 102.8 102.8 100.5 94.6 91.0 126.2 
1953 92.2 100.5 98.1 98.1 gk. 82.7 76.8 76.8 74.5 75.7 76.3 80.4 85.6 
Lambs 1952 137.3 125.2 118.0 126.2 120.4 106.0 110.8 110.8 98.7 96.3 86.7 86.7 110.3 
1953 89.1 89.1 87.7 87.7 89.1 86.7 79.5 77.1 Lie 69.8 77.2 76.1 82.2 
Source; Bureau of Business Research based on data from U. $. Bureau of Agriculturel Economics, Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
ing goats. These "experimenters" will be paid federal agency shows a 200 per cent increase in 


for taking their fields out of cultivation when the 
1954 cotton acreage quotas are put into effect. 


FARM DEBT 

In spite of a cautious attitude by private bank- 
ers to loan money, the farmer went in the hole 
a little deeper in 1953 as compared with 1952. 
Non-real estate loans increased by 15.4 per cent 
in New Mexico and 3.8 per cent for the country 
as a whole. From January 1, 1946, to January 1, 
1953, total farm debt increased 164 per cent in 
New Mexico and 82.6 per cent in the United 
States. In percentage increase of farm debt, the 
only states exceeding New Mexico were Florida, 
Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, and Idaho. 

Non-real estate loans have increased due to 
drouth conditions throughout the State. In order 
to.supplement the water from streams, farmers 
borrowed money to sink wells and buy pumps and 
motors. The U. S. Farm Home Administration 
made $4 million in non-real estate loans to 
farmers, and more than half of the amount was 
for drouth disaster or water facilities. This 


the amount of non-real estate loans in 1953 as 
compared with 1952. 

Real estate debt continued to climb because of 
the greater number of farms that were credit 
financed and the smaller down payments on the 
purchase price. Basically, the upward trend of 
debt was due to drouth conditions and lower 
prices which kept the farmer from making re- 
ductions on mortgages. 


HIRED WORKERS AND WAGES 

At the peak of the harvest season, 24,000 
Mexican nationals and an undetermined number 
of "wetbacks" were hired for farm work in New 
Mexico. During the cotton harvest season, an 
estimated 85 to 90 per cent of the total hired 
farm workers were Mexican nationals, and the 
remainder were residents of the State. 

The Employment Security Commission re- 
ported that 2,800 resident workers were hired 
through its office for work in Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Montana, and Oregon. Three private sugar 
companies, Holly, Great Western, and Ameri- 


4. INDEXES OF FARM PRICES AND INCOME 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


Jan Fed Mar apr May June July aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Farm Prices 
All Prices 1952 129.3 132.8 133.4 131.0 125.5 117.2 113.4 121.7 107.6 104.8 98.3 118.3 
1953 101.7. 101.4 100.7 99.7 99.7 90. 92.1 90.0 86.6 86.2 87.9 86.2 93.5 
Crops 1952 115.9 115.5 120.6 125.0 112.7 112.7 110.7 112.7 114.3 115.9 115.1 112.3 115.3 
1953 107.9 108.7 110.7. «1211.9 110.7 108.7 114.35 108.3 104.8 105.6 102.4 98.8 107.7 
Livestock 1952 138.6 143.6 142.3 137.2 134.6 122.8 123.5 117.1 114,1 107.7 104.0 96.0 123.2 
1953 102.7 101.7 100.0 98.0 98.3 85.9 86, 85.9 82,2 81.5 85.2 83.9 91.0 
Farm Marketings - Cash Income : 
Total 1952 108.5 63.6 hy 104.0 89.7 63.0 54.5 aed 82.5 276.6 251.5 141.8 113.8 
1953 50.2 98,1 71.5 61.0 42.2 69.8 
Crops 1952 181. 17.6 67.8 62.5 49.0 31.2 48.2 43.6 89.7 189.5 311.2 260.7 116.9 
1953 105. 56.3 59.8 82,2 25.8 29.2 26.4 26.5 8.1 279. 
Livestock 1952 59.8 7.2 84.3 53.6 65.3 77.7 334.8 = 211.5 69.0 111.8 
1953 55.1 .0 5 108.7 02,1 82,3 52.7 82.8 56.9 225.9 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on data from U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Las Cruces, New Mexico, 


can, hired workers from New Mexico for work in 
the beet fields of Colorado and Utah. In addition, 
a steady flow of migrants left the central and 
northern part of the State in search of farm work 
in western and Pacific areas of the United States. 
The exact number of farm workers who migrated 
to other states cannot be determined, but it is 
reasonable to assume that at least 10,000 work- 
ed part of the year in other states. The major 
portion of the workers who left the State for 
other areas were from Gallup, Farmington. 
Taos, Las Vegas, Espanola, and Albuquerque. 

New Mexico's average rate of $2.50 for pick- 
ing one hundred pounds of seed cotton was the 
lowest pay in the nation. Average rates were 
$3.60 in California and $3.35 in Arizona. Un- 


5. FARM PRODUCTION IN NEW MEXICO 
1952, 1953, and 1942-1951 Average 


Production Price Value 
(900) (dollars) (000) 

Cotton Lint (300 lh. bales) 1942-1951 173 

1952 330 -376* $ 61,877 

1953 330 312° 61,269 
All Hay (tons) 1942-1951 430 

1982 455 33.00 17,290 

1953 4as 26.00 12,714 
Cotton Seed (tons) 1942-1951 70 

1952 132 75.60 9.979 

1953 135 58.00 7,830 
Grain Sorghums (bu.) 1942-1951 4,036 

1952 903 1.56 1,409 

1953 1,378 1.23 1,095 
Sorghum Forage (tone) 1942-1951 130 

1952 24g 30.00 7,470 

1953 256 15.00 3,840 
Corn (bu.) 1942-1951 1,873 

1952 1,120 1.84 2,061 

1953 1,275 1.80 2,295 
Broomcorn (tons) 1942-1951 5.6 

1952 400.00 1,480 

1953 330.00 agl 
Winter iheet (bu.) 1942-1951 3,542 

1952 27 2; 1,329 

1953 515 2.05 1,056 
Apples (bu.) 1942-1951 672 

1952 693 2.60 1,302 

1953 103 3.00 309 
Dry Beans (190 1d. begs) 1942-1951 

1952 153 7.80 1,131 

1953 150 8.00 1,136 
Alfalfe Seed (1bs.) 1942-1951 1,414 

1952 1,600 

1953 1,292 210 271 
Peanuts (1lbs.) 1942-1951 3,859 

1952 5.500 129 710 

1953 6,250 115 719 
Barley (bu.) 1942-1951 601 

1952 523 1.49 787 

1953 390 1.15 4ug 
Cate (bu.) 1g42-1951 837 

1952 1.04 618 

1953 20 85 357 
other 1952 3,344 

1953 3,013 
Totel all Crope 1952 111,770 

1953 97,843 


*Price per pound 

(1) Includes spring wheat, rye, potetoes, peeches, and truck crops. 
(2) Includes only crops shown above. 

Source: Bureau of Agriculturel Economics, Les Cruces, New Mexico. 


doubtedly the heavy importation of Mexican 
nationals into New Mexico served to keep the 
wage rates for hired workers low. Asa result, 
some of the domestic labor was attracted to the 
higher wage rate areas of Colorado, Arizona, 
Montana, Wyoming, Washington, and Oregon. A 
higher rate could probably have been paid, but 
was not necessary because of the ample supply 
of foreign labor. VTX 


MINING 


URING THE first quarter of 1953 coal pro- 

duction for the nation was down 21 per cent 

from the same period of 1952, but New 
Mexico's production was down 27 per cent. As 
cold weather toward the year's end came on pro- 
duction failed to rise, and for the entire year the 
State's production was down 32 per cent. 

This is no short-term cyclic swing as in lead- 
zinc, where prices, demand, and production can 
be expected to revive ina year or two or three. 
New Mexico's coal industry may recover some 
of its losses, but any recovery seems decades 
away at best, and will depend on new technologi- 
cal processes for using coal. 

Meanwhile the factors driving coal off the 
market proceed inevitably and firmly in the 
path of apparent progress. Now railroads are 
announcing complete dieselization and retire- 
ment of their last steam locomotives--save for 
a few donated at the last minute as open air 
museum pieces to towns where old-time rail- 
roading still has appeal. 

At the same time cheaper, more convenient 
fuel oil and natural gas are driving coal from the 
home-heating market. And in New Mexico a- 
bundant natural gas is by far the preferred fuel 
for electric power generation. 

Colfax County and the Raton area in particular 
have suffered from the rapid dwindling of mar- 
kets for New Mexico coal. A major blow came 
to Raton in 1953 with the virtual shutdown of the 
once-great Koehler mine. By the year's end 
Colfax County was producing coal at only one- 
quarter the rate at the beginning of the year, and 
a great part of this loss came from production 
cuts in the Koehler mine. 

Most of the production had been going to Pueblo 
for coking and for eventual use in the blast fur- 
naces of Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
there. Steel output in Pueblo has been increas- 
ing, and the potential market for coal has risen 
correspondingly. But CF&I has developed its 
own coal supplies from the Allen Mine in Las 
Animas County, Colorado, and when this mine 
came into production last year the demand for 
Colfax County coal declined abruptly. Raton's 


coal industry thus was a casualty not so much of 
declining markets for coal as of industrial inte- 
gration. 

Retail sales in Raton were understandably 
down slightly in the latter half of 1953. Fortu- 
nately the Raton area has begun to attract small 
industry, and possibly factory payrolls can 
eventually replace the mining losses. 


6. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN COAL MINING 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


during the last quarter of the year. Lead, usual- 
ly produced from the same ores as zinc, declined 
60 per cent, and gold and silver, minor metals 
in New Mexico, were off 12 and 57 per cent re- 
spectively. 

New Mexico's copper production dropped more 
than that of other western producing states. Not 
all states dropped, infact. Montana and Nevada 
production rose sufficiently to keep national pro- 
duction for the year substantially the same as in 
1952. 

The price of domestic copper rose from 24.5 
cents a pound to 30 cents, following decontrol of 
copper inFebruary. The price of foreign copper, 


PRODUCTION 
1952 1953 age 1953 due to stockpiling concessions, was above 36 
cents until domestic copper was decontrolled. 
February 72.8 ee 57.6 57.6 After that the price of foreign copper also drop- 
—— _ 59.6 57.6 ».4 ped to about 30 cents a pound. This drop did not 
discourage imports, and at the year's end do- 
June 30:3 36.4 - 57.6 57.6 mestic copper producers expressed some fear 
July 16.8 29.3 50.4 50.4 that imports and possible slackening of domestic 
demand might soon duplicate in copper the havoc 
Sntiiods 50.5 28.7 57.6 “as suffered in lead-zinc during the past year. 
November 59.8 18.7 57.6 144 Certainly the lead-zinc situation was about as 
bad as it could get. Some western producers cut 
pce a Atel 56.4 38.6 output and spread the work even after mining 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reporte of HN. M. State Mine 
Inspector and N. M. Employment Security Commission, 6 


METALS 

Production of the major metals mined in New 
Mexico dropped in every instance during 1953. 
Many mines were shut down, while others cur- 
tailed production. Fortunately for the State's 
mining industry the most important metal, cop- 
per, suffered the smallest decrease in pro- 
duction--an 8 per cent drop from 1952. Zinc 
production dropped 73 per cent, ceasing entirely 


ceased to be profitable, in order to keep the 
mines in operating condition. A large number 
of operators entirely quit producing ore and kept 
on only maintenance crews. 

Imports of lead and zinc from Mexico, Canada, 
Peru, Australia, and Bolivia have received most 
of the blame for the domestic producers' pre- 
dicament. Of the 141,000 short tons of zinc add- 
ed to the available domestic supply in October, 
59 per cent came from domestic production and 
41 per cent was imported. However, a good part 
of the imports went into the long continuing 
government stockpiling program, and in a sense 


7. PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN METALS MINING 


New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 

Jan Fed Mer avr Mey June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 

Production‘) 
Gold (fine ounces) 1952 173 363 2b6 259 120 255 303 291 210 209 270 250 2,949 
1953 25 236 189 350 407 238 195 191 257 137 80 75 2,600 
Silver (fine ounces) 1952 38,279 40,407 34,536 40,215 43,156 43,656 934,359 935,663 41,300 38,171 479,318 
1953 34,325 30,093 19,398 16,064 18,664 18,808 16,149 16,721 10,514 9,864 7,200 7,200 205,000 
Copper (short tons) 1952 6,900 6,448 6,784 7,108 7,28 5,771 6,189 6,325 6,209 6,232 5,716 5,147 76,112 
1953 5.734 5,438 6,137 6,282 6,21 6,149 6,210 5,905 5,255 4,786 5,840 6,350» 70, 300 
Lead (short tons) 1952 22 566 616 559 606 573 529 612 567 o4k 570 629 = 7,021 
1953 6 472 eho 223 167 207 201 206 220 140 135 133 2,800 
Zinc (short tons) 1952 4,536 4,790 4,565 5,079 4,885 4,672 4,708 4,071 4,086 = 3,482 3,005 3,996 50,975 
1953 2,943 2,360 1,330 1,076 1,030 1,272 1,123 1,375 1,288 1 1 1 13,800 
Index of Metels Production‘@) 1952 131.4 130.6 131.45 140.1 139.8 121.8 126.5 121.8 119.3 114.0 103.2 98.4 123.2 
(Mo, av, 1947-49 = 100) 1953 101.0 91.5 84.6 B40 82.6 84.9 82.6 82.1 Th, 54.1 64 3 79.3 79.7 
Index Employment in Metals 1952 106.2 109.3 109.3) 109.3) 112.5 112.5 112.5 112.5 112.5 112.5 112.5 111.2 
Mining‘ 3) Av. 1947-49=100) 1953 109.3 106.2 $6.8 95.7 8.7 96.8 96.3 36.2 96.8 93.7 87.5 87.5 96.3 


(1) Bureau of Mines. “ 
(2) Bureau of Business Research based on dete from U, S. Bureeu of Mines. 
(3) Bureau of Business Research based on data from N. M. Boployment Security Commission, 


did not compete directly with domestic pro- 
duction. Some of the trouble for domestic mines 
also came from declining demand during the last 
half of 1953: use of slab zinc dropped 13 per cent 
in November from October. 

Stockpiling considerations some time ago led 
the federal government to conclude longterm 
contracts with foreign producers--contracts 
which are still in force and make it difficult to 
stop the inflow of foreign ores. Longterm con- 
tracts were apparently necessary in some in- 
stances to persuade foreign producers to invest 
in mine maintenance and reconditioning to get 
production underway. 

This is well enough, domestic producers say, 
but if the result is to force prolonged shutdowns 
in American mines, the stockpiling program may 
well defeat itself. It costs money to keep a mine 
in operating condition, and if it is impossible to 
extract ore profitably, mine owners may eventu- 
ally cease maintenance operations and let the 
mines flood. 

If that happens and war or industrial needs 
create new demand for domestic metals pro- 
duction, the flooded mines may take years to re- 
condition. Assuming that it is in the interests of 
national defense to keep domestic lead-zinc 
sources readily available, the mine operators 
question the wisdom of a defense preparatory 
measure suchas stockpiling which may eventual- 
ly reduce the availability of the metals it is 
supposed to conserve. 

In New Mexico the Silver City area in particu- 
lar is vitally concerned with the future of lead- 
zinc. All during 1953 the State Employment 
Security Commission reported continuing cut- 
backs in employment in the Silver City area, due 
to lead-zinc shutdowns. On December 1 the 
Commission reported: "Additional layoffs: in 
zinc and lead mines further depressed the area's 
labor market as indicated in a rise in the active 
file of job seekers--from 355 in October to 408 
in November." Since reported job seekers wer 
at about the October-November levels throughout 
the year, during which a number of mines shut 
down, it seems likely that some labor has moved 
out of the area. 


POCTASH 

During the first nine months of 1953 New 
Mexico potash mines produced approximately 80 
per cent of all the potash used in the nation. 
Since 8 per cent of the total used was imported, 
New Mexico accounted for about 87 per cent of 
all domestic production in that time. 

In the second quarter of 1953 an average of 
3,580 workers were employed in potash mines 
and refineries near’Carlsbad. This was a gain 
of 9 per cent from the same quarter of 1952. 
Since production in the same quarter was up 19 
per cent (and for the year 16 per cent), it ap- 
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pears that productivity of labor continues to in- 
crease in this already thoroughly mechanized in- 
dustry. 

New Mexico's share in total U. S. potash pro- 
duction is apparently decreasing slightly, due no 
doubt to increased production from the California 
and Utah deposits. The California product en- 
joys a cost advantage on the West Coast. But 
rising New Mexico production indicates that 
serious competition from these sources is no 
present threat to the State's potash industry. 

Nor do imports offer any present threat to our 
domestic potash producers. However, American 
producers are seriously concerned about the 
possible effect of increased imports in the future, 
and about the potentially disastrous effects of 
dumping foreign potash on American markets. 

Last April George E. Petitt, Vice President 
of the Potash Company of America, testified be- 
fore a House Subcommittee on the threat of 
foreign dumping, particularly from Soviet coun- 
tries. Petitt foresaw the possibility that the 
Soviets could flood the U. S. market with cheap 
potash and disrupt the production and marketing 
practices of the domestic industry. The hearings 
brought out that during 1953 some potash of 
supposedly East German originhad been market- 
ed from East Coast ports. 

The real basis of these fears seems to be not 
so much the opprobrium of trading with the ene- 
my, as the fact that German potash production 
costs, and particularly labor costs, are less 
than inthis country. The water haul from Europe 
to the East Coast is also significantly cheaper 
than rail transportation from -Carlsbad to east- 
ern centers of potash consumption. (States in the 
high rainfall area east of the Mississippi con- 
sume the lion's share of potash used in this 
country. ) 


8. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN POTASH MINING 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


PRODUCTION EMPLOYMENT 

1952 1953 1952 1953 

January 140.8 189.5 121.7 133.3 
February 1444 178.9 127.5 133.3 
March 160.3 201.2 133.3 133.3 
april 156.5 292.3 144.9 133.3 
May 167.2 196. 150.7 133.3 
June 159.3 185.8 150.7 133.3 
July 161.5 185.0 139.1 127.5 
August 161.2 177.3 139.1 127.5 
September 162.3 194.2 139.1 127.5 
October 185.9 193.1 144.9 127.5 
November 181.7 190.2 144.9 127.5 
December 184.7 196.3 144.9 127.5 
Year 163.8 190.0 14.1 130.4 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of BN. M. Bureau of 
Revenue and N. M, Eaployment Security Commission. 


These factors alone are enough to arouse the 
healthy respect of American producers. Add to 
the picture a collective East German economy 
which can ignore production costs in pricing in- 
dividual commodities, and Mr. Petitt's fears do 
not seem entirely unreasonable. 

Domestic producers may find some protection 
from the import threat through existing anti- 
dumping laws, and from the growing reluctance 
of Americans to do business even indirectly with 
Soviet countries, particularly when the dealings 
are likely to be revealed publicly. 

But anti-dumping laws depend for their ef- 
fectiveness on demonstrating sales below cost, 
and costs of foreign producers, particularly in 
state-owned enterprises, may be difficult to 
figure accurately. 

Since over 90 per cent of the potash we use 
goes into fertilizer, any move to limit potash 
imports by tariff might meet opposition from the 
farm bloc. However, the most reassuring factor 
to the domestic potash industry may well be the 
increasing farm demand for fertilizers. The 
benefits of potash in increasing agricultural pro- 
duction have not yet been fully realized, in this 
country or abroad. 

It is noteworthy that the 16 per cent increase 
in domestic potash production in 1953 occurred 
in the face of declining farm income throughout 


not do without potash. This fact alone, if it 
applies to other countries as well as America, 
may prevent the question of imports from be- 
coming a serious problem to the industry. 


PETROLEUM 

Petroleum sales for the State were up 20 per 
cent in 1953 over 1952. Lea County produced 94 
per cent of the petroleum sold, a slight increase 
in its share from the previous year. This one 
county so dominates the petroleum picture in the 
State that reports from other counties must be 
considered only minor indicators. Chaves County 
boosted sales 18 per cent, Rio Arriba 23 per 
cent, and San Juan 32 per cent, while Eddy 
County, with nearly 5 per cent of the State's pro- 
duction, dropped 10 per cent in sales last year. 

Employment in petroleum was up 9 per cent in 
the second quarter of 1953 over the same period 
of 1952 (including oil and gas production, and 
contract services such as drilling). The biggest 
gain, 25 per cent, was in workers in natural gas 
production. Employment in Lea County gained 
only 1 per cent, while jobs in San Juan County 
were up 45 per cent. These figures at least 
suggest the trend of petroleum (and natural gas) 
development in the State, although Lea County 
stays firmly in the dominant position in pro- 


the nation. Evidently farmers cannot or will duction for the present. PMS 
i 9. SALES, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT IN PETROLEUM MINING 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 

Jen Fed Mer Apr May June July Avg Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 

Seles1) (000 berrels) 
Lee County 1952-4, 388.8 5,456.1 4,843.2 2,326.9 4,836.1 4,860.7 4,295.2 4,704.0 4,922.2 4,712.1 5,142.4 53,992.5 
1953 5,057.3 »787.9 5,337.7 5,397.7 5,609.8 5,483.5 5,717.0 5,805.5 5,739.0 5,953.7 5,424.6 5,707.2 66,020.9 
Eddy County 1952 307.1 240.5 351.1 309.4 270.4 310.9 322.4 252.5 292.9 295.2 257.3 337.0 3,546.7 
1953 303.3 229.8 277.0 311.1 233.8 292.8 228.9 250.6 285.8 258.5 247.9 260.8 3,200.3 
Chaves County 1952 15.0 17.2 21.2 11.4 8.2 19.1 15.2 23.9 13.7 15.0 12.4 11.9 184.2 
1953 13.6 12,1 35,2 12.8 14,3 12.5 13.2 13.8 37.6 17.1 37.8 18.2 218.1 
McKinley County 1952 15.4 15.0 29.2 12.5 16.2 13.6 13.4 13.3 13.1 13.2 13,1 14.5 182.5 
1953 13.7 12.8 13.8 13.0 13.7 12.8 13.6 a2 12.6 13.1 12.4 12.2 156.1 
Sen Juan County 1952 10.8 9.8 5.7 9.5 10.0 2-8 10.1 45 10.5 10.4 15.6 10.9 111.6 
1953 10.7 10.3 6.8 12.3 15.5 14.1 13.3 14.5 14.8 10.2 18.6 5.9 147.0 
Rio arriba County 1952 13.0 21.9 21.9 24.7 ng 25.0 Zs 36.8 33.7 38.9 31.0 32.2 340.1 
1953 29.8 33.4 37.0 31.2 3.6 38.4 et 35.7 34.2 31.8 34.0 28.2 419.4 
Roosevelt County 1952 (EB) 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.4 5.0 
1953 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.4 0.0 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.4 0.0 0.4 3.2 
Total (State) 1952 4,750.5 3,809.5 5,885.6 5,211.1 2,662.5 5,209.0 3028-8 4,626.7 2-068-3 2:29 -3 5,042.0 58, 362.7 
1953 5,428.8 5,086.7 5,687.8 5,778.1 5,931.1 5,854.2 1028.5 6,132.9 124.0 284.8 5,775.3 »052.9 70,165.0 
Index of Speye 1952 127.5 123.5 136.6 132.7 72.3 136.8 135.9 133.7 6 141.3 137.0 144.9 129. 
Product ion 1953 144.2 135.1 152.6 150.0 157.2 152.8 157.0 163.5 160.8 167.3 153.3 160.9 154.6 

(Mo. Av, 1947-49=100) 

Index of Employment 1952 151.7 147.9 151.7 155.6 153.6 159.4 151.7 149.8 153.6 157.5 163.2 167.1 155.2 
in Petroleum Mining3) 1953 174.8 174.8 169.0 169.0 170.9 180.5 174.8 180.5 176.7 176.7 178.6 175.1 


(Mo, Av, 1947-49=100) 


Severance Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue, 
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Estimates by Bureau of Business Research from unallocated totelse repdrted by Severance Tax Division, 


Bureau of Business Research based on reporte of U. S. Bureau of Mines and N. M, Oil Conservation Commission, 
Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M. Employment Security Commission, 
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MANUFACTURING 


June 1952 June 1953 


Ordnance and accessories 4,911 5, 604 
Lumber and wood products 2,613 2,634 
ANUFACTURING activity in New Mexico Food products 2,163 2, 241 
M during 1953 was generally somewhat above Chemicals (mostly potash) 1, 667 1, 964 
that in 1952. Average monthly employ- Printing and publishing 1,074 1,120 
ment was 3.6 per cent above the previous year, 
and although man hours worked were less, total Stone, glass, and clay prod. 613 581 
wages paid were up by about 8 per cent. Sales of Transportation equipment 519 436 
manufacturing establishments appeared to be Petroleum refining 490 479 
considerably in excess of those in 1952, although Primary metals refining 423 412 
not all data are available for the comparison. Fabricated metal products 225 224 
Value added by manufacture was an estimated 15 
to 20 per cent over the previous year. All manufacturing 15, 755 16, 743 
A summary picture of the extremely rapid 
growth of manufacturing in this State through Total gain in manufacturing $88 
1952 appears in Table 10. Some of the distinctive Gain of five leaders 1, 125 


features of this growth were discussed in detail 
in the December 1952 and September 1953 issues 
of this bulletin. Although the Bureau of the 
Census has not released comparable data for 
1953, the trends discussed in the previous arti- 
cles have for the most part continued in 1953. 
These are: a decline in the two historically 
important groups of foods, and lumber and wood 
products and expansion of potash refining and 
ordnance. 

The general decline in business activity during 
the last half of the year was apparent also in 
manufacturing, so that the rapid growth of manu- 
facturing slowed down, and there was a steady 
though small decline in employment during the 
last five months. 

This latter half decline was seasonal as well 
as cyclical, and it tends to conceal the fact that 
there was considerable growth in some areas of 
manufacturing during the first seven months. 
This is apparent from the following comparison 
of the covered employment of midyear 1952 and 
1953 in the ten leading types of manufacturing. 


10. MANUFACTURING IN NEW MEXICO 


Although not included among the ten largest 
groups, two small newcomers merit mention be- 
cause of their substantial gains during the past 
year. They were leather products and electrical 
equipment, each with three new concerns which 
added substantially to manufacturing employ- 
ment. 

As can be seen from the above listing, the five 
leaders provided greater than the total increase. 
Following July all of the listed types reduced 
their work force except ordnance. 

The growth to its present proportions of ord- 
nance manufacturing inthis State requires special 
scrutiny, both because its appearance is mis- 
leading and because of its present and potential 
impact on the State's economy. 

It's misleading because most of the workers 
in the concerns classified in this group are en- 
gaged directly or indirectly in research and 
development work which, although associated 
with the application of atomic energy (ordnance 
manufacturing), is more directly concerned with 


11. INDEXES OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


1947-1952 (Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 

1947 1949 1950 1951 1952 — an 
Number of Workers 1953 1952 1953 
(Monthly Averege) 7,590 8,740 13,512 14,736 15,384 January 141.3 200.4 14.2 161.3 
Salaries and Wages Paid x2 ; 
(4n 000's) $18,222 ne $38,971 $50,479 $60,599 
april 316.9 295.4 149.2 165.4 
Production Workers; a 2.2 153. 166.4 
Wunber 6,349 7,794 10,755 11,042 12,175 166.4 
Men Hours Worked J 268. 
000'e) 12,996 18,937 20,360 20,690 hor pn 265.8 
ae September 270.8 168.4 162.3 
fin 0060's) $14,173 na $27,832 $35,726 $4, 348 October 21.0 169.4 163.3 
Value added by 2666 57:3 
Manufacture (in 000's) $55,486 $51,694 $102,897 $121,633 $128,211 : 162.3 157.3 
Year 256.5 157.9 163.6 


na: Date not available, 


Source: U, 3, Bureau of the Census. © Data for the last five months of 1952 are not available. 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M. Bureau of 
Revenue and N. M, Employment Security Commission, 


electronics research. Since the increase of 
workers in these establishments accounted for 
some three-fourths of the- total increase in 
manufacturing, it is apparent that research and 
development, however classified, is of im- 
portance to the State's growing economy. 

But the impact on the economy is much greater 
than is indicated by the 5,000-odd research and 
development workers classified in manufactur- 
ing. This group accounts for only one-fourth of 
the total employment in research and develop- 
ment in the State. Another 14,000-16,000 en- 
gaged in very similar work are employed in the 
various military, government, educétional, and 
private establishments throughout the State. So 
the new manufacturing turns out to be merely 
one branch of what may well be a new industry 
for New Mexico--research. 

To summarize our earlier conclusions on this 
topic, it appears that in many ways this is an 
ideal industry for New Mexico. The products of 
the research being done here have many direct 
and important industrial applications, the demand 
for which is tremendous. Because of the high 
value product, transportation costs are relative- 
ly insignificant, and the industry can locate 
almost anywhere that it can attract its labor 
supply. It apparently has no unusual demands 
for water and fairly reasonable requirements for 
power. 

Having gained a foothold in New Mexico, it is 
possible that this industry will attract the capital 
and labor for continued expansion. It has already 
begun to draw to itself the associated and facili- 
tating industries and services which make ex- 
pansion possible. Viewed in this way, our gains 
in manufacturing appear as one facet of the be- 
ginnings of a new industry which may hold great 
promise in New Mexico's future. RLE 


EF continued to gain in 1953. For the first 
seven months of the year the gain averaged 
14.2 per cent over the same period of 1952. 
August marked a fairly definite break, and for 
the last five months the gain over 1952 averaged 
only 7.6 per cent. 

Much if not all of this relative decline toward 
the year's end was in industrial power. The 
breakdown is available at this writing only for 
the first ten months of 1953, but in that period 
electric power for industrial use in the State 
declined 1 per cent from the total used in 1952. 
The biggest drop, and the one which pulled the 


yearly total below 1952, was in October, which 
was 12 per cent below October 1952. 


LECTRIC POWER production in New Mexico 
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These declines, and the months in which they 
began, resemble the slight downturns in nation- 
wide business activity which were typical of 
1953. However, they seem to be due to differ- 
ent, or at best to only remotely related causes. 
The drop in industrial power use in New Mexico 
has resulted from widespread mine shutdowns in 
lead, zinc, and coal. The mines used tre- 
mendous amounts of electric power for mecha- 
nized operations and for pumping and hoisting. 
One of the closed lead-zinc mines in Grant 
County formerly paid a bill of $8,000 a month 
for pumping alone. This included pump upkeep 
but most of the money went for electric power. 

Of the electric power used in the State's in- 
dustries last year about 36 per cent was pro- 
duced by utilities and sold to the industries con- 
cerned; the rest was produced in company-owned 
plants. 

Total power production for the year gained in 
spite of the decline in industrial power, due to 
rapid growth of demand for residential power. 
In the first ten months of 1952 power sold for 
residential use increased 26 per cent, while all 
power sales gained only 13 per cent. (Total gain 
in power :se for the State for the twelve months 
was 11 per cent, the same as for 1952.) Demand 
for power for commercial use lagged behind, 
with an increase of only 10 per cent in the first 
ten months of 1953. 

Some of the huge residential increase was due 
to increased population and new homes. Some 
represented farm use (see below). But much 
undoubtedly went into greater use of appliances 
such as television, electric blankets, air cool- 
ers, garbage disposals, and the like. 

As usual, the greatest use of power came dur- 
ing summer, with a secondary peak during the 
winter holidays. February and November were 
the low months, as expected. The July peak 
topped February consumption by 38 per cent, 
about as usual. 


12. ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 

1951 1952 1953 
Jenuery 130.3 138.7 157.1 
February 116.8 133.0 145.4 
Merch 131.9 165.9 
April 130.9 150.6 168.7 

133.5 148.6 170.9 
June 138.7 159.2 139.9 
July 154.1 162.5 200.2 
hugust 151.5 178.7 195.6 
September 137.6 159.3 176.6 
October 141.7 152.8 165.3 
November 136.3 153.6 158.3 
December 140.9 155.4 166.6 
Year 137.0 154.2 171.6 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of Federal Fower 
Commission, 
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High power use in summer in this State is due 
primarily to power irrigation pumping, and is 
evidently included in "residential" power con- 
sumption figures. 

Emphasizing a by now well-established trend, 
the use of natural gas for electric power genera- 
tion in the State gained 10 per cent over 1952, 
while the use of coal declined 1 per cent and fuel 
oil declined 4 per cent. 


TRANSPOR TATION 

When the figures are finally tabulated some- 
time later this spring, New Mexico is expected 
to show a registration of 288,000 motor vehicles 
during 1953, a 5.9 per cent increase over 1952, 
according to an estimate by the Department of 
Commerce. This anticipated increase includes 
truck, bus, and passenger car figures, and will 
be more than twice as great as the national in- 
crease in these combined categories. Nation- 
wide, passenger car registrations were expected 
to increase 2.8 per cent, and truck registrations 
2.4 per cent. 

In the Mountain States, New Mexico's 1953 
registrations were expected to grow faster than 
Utah, with an anticipated 4.3 per cent, Colorado 
with 3.3 per cent, and Wyoming with 2.5 per 
cent. During 1953 New Mexico surpassed Utah 
numerically in registrations, also. Mid-year 
estimates showed 251,960 vehicles registered at 
that time in New Mexico, and 251,248 in Utah. 
However, New Mexico's preponderance is in 
trucks and buses; in passenger cars Utah still 
leads comfortably with 204.134 registered at 
mid-1953, compared with 187,033 for New Mexi- 
co. 


over 1952. Revenues for operations at Albu- 
querque were likewise up 9 per cent, although 
passengers boarded at Albuquerque increased 12 
per cent over 1952. For tne carriers tabulated, 
Albuquerque traffic accounted for 81 per cent of 
all revenue derived from their New Mexico 
operations during each of the two years. 

TWA's New Mexico Sales Manager reports: 
"During the first six months of 1953, TWA's 
business in New Mexico ran 21 per cent above 
the corresponding months for 1952. Beginning 
in August, however, business fell off, and the 
second-half drop brought the total increase for 
the year to only 9 per cent. August, September, 
and December 1953 were the first months since 
1947 in which revenues fell below the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. Business 
improved in January and February of 1954 from 
the late 1953 slump. 

"A great deal of TWA's business in New Mexi- 
co is government-generated, and the second-half 
drop in 1953 apparently reflects a decline in 
government activity in the State after the start of 
the fiscal year, with a new economy-minded 
administration in office and general uncertainty 
about the future. All that seems to have settled 
down now." 

Frontier Airlines also reports a greater num- 
ber of passengers, and more mail, express, and 
freight carried in the State in 1953 than in 1952. 

PMS 


Electric Power Production Rose in 1953 


Millions 
KWH 


Airline revenues in New Mexico for selected 
principal carriers were up 9 per cent in 1953 170 
13. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 eee” 
(Monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 
1952" 1953 1952 1953 
January 155.7 116.5 120.0 129.9 , 
ut- In i 

us 2. 12.9 B Industrial Consumption Fell 
M 143, 167. 122.0 130. 
158.9 127.9 134.6 | 
July 123.5 147.4 125.9 136.6 
August 258.3 125.3 136.6 
September 163.9 126.6 134.6 
October 214.4 129.3 133.3 
November 198.3 130.6 133.9 
December 137.8 132.6 131.9 35F 
Year 189.7 125.1 132.7 
* Data for the last five months of 1952 are not available, 
Source; Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M. Bureau of 

Revenue and N, M, Employment Security Commission, 3oL 
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CONSTRUCTION 

ECORD LEVELS IN value of construction 
R: New Mexico were reported in 1953, but 

at the same time the number of workers in 
construction declined. Value of building permits 
and sales of construction materials were higher 
in 1953 than in 1952, but employment fell to 
1947-49 average levels. These opposite trends 
were the basis for statements by builders that 
the economy was ina healthy and booming con- 
dition, and by labor representatives that a re- 
cession was underway. 

A combination of changing conditions in the 
building and construction industry caused the 
opposite trends to occur at the same time. The 
productivity of labor probably increased as a re- 
sult of competition among those seeking employ- 
ment. An influx of construction workers from out 
of state and from the rural farm areas swelled 
the number of job hunters on building projects. 
Many workers who had been employed steady 
with a particular contractor discovered that 
others were competing for his job. Therefore, 
the construction worker, either voluntarily or by 
the contractor's order, worked harder to protect 
his job and wages. 

The value of large single-unit commercial and 
non-residential construction in the State was 
high, but this sort of work required less labor 
than a number of smaller buildings of equal value 
would have. Large commercial builders were 
also able to schedule their work to reduce labor 
inefficiency. Likewise home building contractors 
set up more efficient schedules of operation and 
thereby eliminated some workers from their 
jobs. The builders found that it was not neces- 
sary to keep idle crews on the payroll waitinga 
new project, since there seemed to be an ample 
supply of all types of workers. Only the key 
men, and sometimes not even they, were kept. 
The result again was an added number of work- 
ers seeking jobs. 

A stable or higher price for building materials 
and an increase in the supply of labor seemed to 
be the two basic factors which caused value of 
construction to climb and employment to fall. 


HOME BUILDING 

Value of home building permits dropped 15 per 
cent, and number of permits dropped 20 per cent 
in 1953 as compared with 1952. Home building 
throughout the State remained at a high level 
during the first ten months of 1953, but declined 
abruptly in November and December. For ex- 
ample, 668 dwelling unit permits were issued in 
November 1952, six times as many as in the 
same month of 1953. During the last three 
months of the year home building was at a stand- 
still in the towns of Raton, Clayton, Las Vegas, 
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Tucumcari, Clovis, Gallup, Silver City, Lords- 
burg, and Deming. Home building activity in 
Albuquerque, Alamogordo, Carlsbad, and Farm- 
ington remained steady throughout the year. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 

Value of permits for non-residential building 
in New Mexico was 50 per cent higher in 1953 
as compared with 1952. Permits for stores and 
other mercantile buildings were the most numer- 
ous. In the last eight months of 1953, permits 
were issued for 132 commercial buildings, 45 
churches, 41 office and bank buildings, and 28 
schools. 

The boom in non-residential building was 
responsible for the approximately 10 per cent 
increase in value of permits in New Mexico in 
1953 over 1952. The accompanying table shows 
that in the Mountain States, New Mexico was 
second only to Colorado in value of all building 
permits. 

The rate of increase in value of building per- 
mits in 1953 was below 1952 due to the sharp 
curtailment in construction during November and 
December of the past year. The data show that 
during the first ten months of 1953, the rate of 
increase was as high as that of Arizona, long a 
regional leader. 


VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS 
Residential and Non-Residential 


(valuation in thousands) 


Per Cent 

1952 1953 Increase 
New Mexico $ 56,593 $ 62,166 9.8 
Arizona 32,519 42, 343 360...2 
Colorado 120, 599 123, 385 wae 
Idaho 20, 380 2 
Montana 26, 968 27, 967 
Nevada 22,545 41,092 82.2 
Utah 43, 767 44, 430 eS 
Wyoming 13, 896 14, 451 4.0 
Mountain States $337,267 $378,607 12:2 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on 
reports of U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


ROAD BUILDING 

Contracts for highway construction in New 
Mexico amounted to $16.3 million in 1953, about 
the same as 1952. Highway work began at a very 
slow pace during the first three months of the 
year, but became extremely active during Sep- 
tember, October, November, and December. 
About 35 per cent more work by value was in 


INDEXES OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


(Monthly Averege 1947-49 = 100) 


Jan Feb Mer Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 


* Data for the last five monthe of 1952 are not available, 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of city building inspectors, N. M, Bureau of Revenue, N. M. Employment Security Commission, and 
U 


. S, Bureau of Mines, 


progress during the last four months of 1953 than 
in the same period of 1952. The most active 
road builders during 1953 were Brown Contract- 
ing Company, Lowdermilk Bros., and the three 
Skousen Construction Companies. These compa- 
nies won about 43 per cent of the value of new 
contracts awarded for road construction in the 
State. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 

Industrial plants that will cost approximately 
$44 million were started in 1953 in New Mexico. 
Multi-million dollar electric plants were under 
construction in Albuquerque and Algodones. 
Another electric plant was under construction in 
New Mexico just across the State line from El 
Paso, Texas, and according to some of the work- 
ers at the plant, they drew their pay check in 
New Mexico, but spent it in Texas. In Lea 
County, two gasoline plants and a sulfur plant 
were under construction at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $4.5 million. In Carlsbad, two 
plants that will produce magnesium oxide as a 
byproduct of refined potash were under con- 
struction at a final cost of approximately $2.5 
million. The number, size, and value of new 
plants built in 1953, were greater than in any 
previous year. 


BUILDING TRADES WORKERS 

The number of workers in construction in New 
Mexico was down an average of 680 per month in 
1953 compared with 1952. The downturn in num- 
ber of workers was not sufficient to cause any 
alarm or talk about recession, especially in view 
of the many industrial construction projects. 
One would expect that unemployment in one seg- 
ment of the industry would be absorbed in an- 
other. But the unemployed workers from the 
home building industry were not absorbed into 
industrial construction, because the companies 
building the plants were from out of state and 
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brought in alarge portion of the necessary work- 
ers. In addition, the type of skilled workers 
required were in short supply in New Mexico. 
Unemployed workers in the homebuilding in- 
dustry could not easily shift to industrial plant 
construction, and that was especially true in the 
refinery and chemical projects. 


BUILDING TRADES WAGE SCALES 

Wages of construction workers in New Mexico 
remained stable and in some skilled trades in- 
creased irt 1953. In a wage survey by the Bureau 
of Business Research it was found that the pre- 
vailing hourly rates were $3.00 for bricklayers; 
$2.60 for carpenters; $2.90 for electricians; 
$3.00 for plasterers; $2.87 for plumbers; $2. 35 
for painters; $1.95 for hod carriers; $1.65 for 
building laborers. The large amount of work 
done on government installations and the large 
industrial projects kept wage rates stable in 
spite of some unemployment. VTX 


TRADE 


INCE 1944, the earliest 
G ties are available, the dollar volume of 
retail sales in New Mexico has increased 
each year. However, the rate of increase from 
the January low to the December high was less 
in 1953 than in any other year except 1949. 1953 
started off vigorously and hit an unprecedented 
peak in April which subsequent Christmas sales 
failed to equal. In fact, the index of retail sales 
in December was at a four year low for that 
month. This pattern was essentially the same in 
other segments of the State's economy, especial- 
ly employment, bank debits, and bank loans and 
discounts. 
Although the index of employment in retail 
activity in New Mexico reached its highest point 


in December 1953, a more detailed breakdown 
reveals that retail jobs actually decreased in 
some types of trade from 1952 to-1953. The in- 
crease of 200 workers in retail establishments 
from December 1952 to 1953 was due to an ad- 
ditional 200 employees in grocery stores, 500 in 
eating and drinking places, and 300 in automotive 
stores and filling stations, offsetting a drop of 
800 employees classified under "other retail." 
This category includes all retail employees ex- 
cept those in food and automotive trades. 

A comparison of 1952 and 1953 employment 
trends in the "other retail" group provides a 
striking contrast. Starting in August 1952 with 
14,200 employees, this group increased by 300 
in September, 600 in October, 400 in November, 
and 1,600 in December to reach 17,000 in that 


month. Beginning with August 1953 this group, 
now with 15,000 employees, lost 100 in Septem- 
ber, remained the same in October, increased 
100 in November, and 1, 300 in December, ending 
the year with 800 employees less than in the 
previous year. 

Although above the previous December, the 
remainder of the retail trades, food and auto- 
motive, together lost 400 workers from August 
to December. 

These employment trends follow the pattern of 
increasingly prosperous trade during the last 
half of 1952 and first half of 1953, and the early 
fall lag which pervaded the economy throughout 
the remainder of the year. 

New Mexico retail sales figures for the last 
five months of 1952 are not available, but we can 


15. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN RETAIL TRADE 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 


(Monthly Averege 1947-49 = 100) 


Jan Fed Mar Apr May June July aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 

or 6 116.7 18.4 143.7 143.0 138.7 146.9 

1953 117.3 142.1 124.1 160.2 147.4 155.7 150.2 151.7 140.6 145.9 140.9 159.7 144.7 

Apparel Stores 1952 98.6 99.4 115.6 133.4 136.8 118.8 121.2 
1953 100.2 102.8 114.4 135.0 133.9 120.4 115.4 114.3 114.7 4335.2 167.4 183.4 127.9 

Automotive Stores 1952* 104.5 120.7 115.1 130.7 140.0 142.9 134.9 
1953 120.3 148.0 121.8 152.7 148.2 149.5 17.3 142.9 130.0 142.9 134.5 131.4 139.2 

Subsistence St 1952 119. 123.0 116.8 164.6 156.3 whi. 164.0 
11 153.6 124.7 164.1 158.8 157.8 164.9 152.2 155.8 1444 163.2 151.9 

Furniture and 1 103.8 103.8 112.3 115. 138.7 134, 113.6 
en Stores ol 87.3 114.6 110.5 it 103.1 a4 160.8 154.4 131.1 124.1 119.1 141.8 126.5 

Building Material 15952" 102.5 107.1 102.6 198.5 129.0 122.1 130.9 
Stores 1953 118.0 111.2 129.5 145. 135.7 146.2 125.1 133.9 120.5 126.1 112.6 113.2 126.5 

Other Retail Stores 1952" 118.2 115.8 129.6 150.7 w.4 141.5 159.1 
1953 122.3 148.0 127. 177.7 151.2 163.4 157.6 160.1 153.0 153.2 153.8 198.8 155.5 
Eaplo t in 1952 123.2 123.6 124.0 128.0 129.6 131.2 131.6 134.8 134.0 135.2 136.8 143.6 131.3 
Retail Stores 1953 134.4 134.0 135.6 137.2 138.8 iho. 139.2 138.8 138.8 144.4 138.6 


* Data for the last five months of 1952 are not available, 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M. Bureau of Revenue and HN, M. Employment Security Commission, 


16. INDEXES OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN ALBUQUERQUE 
1952 & 1953 


(September 1949 = 100) 


Jan Feb Mar aAcr = May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
All Foods 1952 112.6 109.6 110.20 110.9 112.0 112.4 110.5 110.3 110.9 109.1 111.0 
1953 108.9 105.9 107.2 108.0 108.2 108.6 108.1 109.9 107.€ 109.0 167.0 107.7 107.9 
Meats, Poultry, and Fish 1952 105.2 104.9 104.3 104.4 104.1 106.2 107.1 211.4 110.5 109.2 106.5 102.9 106.4 
1953 99.3 95.0 97.1 95.5 99.6 102.3 101.0 104.6 103.5 103.3 99.8 100.1 100.1 
Fruits and Vegetetles 1952 122.5 110.4 116.7 122.6 106.6 106.1 112.4 111.1 116.5 
1953 115.0 112.1 112.0 110.9 108.7 101.6 104.2 107.7 110.2 110.5 
Cereels and Bakery Goods 1952 112.7 112.7 1125 112.8 112.9 112.7 112.8 130.2 112.2 112.4 112.8 112.6 
1953 112.7 112.9 112.9 113.1 113.2 113.0 112.8 112.8 112.6 112.5 112.5 113.4 112.9 
Deiry Froducts 1952 117.3 122.3 119.2 118.7 113.5 118.7 119.3 120.0 120.0 119.5 119.1 11¢.6 
1953 118, 117.5 117.2 116.8 116.5 114.9 114,23 114.7 114.1 114.7 113.8 114.5 116.6 
Other Foods 1952 106.7 103. 97.9 98.2 8.2 S.2 103.5 107.8 106.9 103.0 107.9 105.8 103.7 
1953 105.9 100. 103.1 105.2 106.0 106.2 108.2 110.0 115.7 118.9 115.7 116.2 10$.2 

Source; Bureau of Business Research, 
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approximate the general picture for that year ness adjustment, and one group has been hit sub- 
from bank debits and seasonal patterns for the stantially harder than any other. The seemingly 
State, and from nationwide retail sales. immune group was "other retail," not to be con- 

In analyzing the sales volume of the six retail fused with the employment classification "other 
trade groups it appears that only one group has retail'’ mentioned earlier. The sales classifica- 
thus far escaped the effects of the recent busi- tion of “other retail'' is primarily composed of 


1953 RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


(add 000) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 

Bernalillo $12,545 $ 65, 496 $ 54, 903 $18, 314 $26,677 $ 62,788 $240, 723 
Catron 0 auy 439 34 34 441 1, 265 
Chaves 2,164 15, 659 15, 048 2, 858 5, 739 15, 240 56, 708 
Colfax 504 4,693 4,125 356 862 4,077 14, 617 
Curry 1, 125 9,003 7,372 1, 207 1,728 7,088 27, 523 
De Baca 0 962 874 63 277 1,045 3, 221 
Dona Ana 780 11, 122 8,207 1,525 2,321 8,107 32, 062 
Eddy 1,979 15, 580 14, 327 3,015 3,972 16, 730 55, 603 
Grant 412 6, 623 5, 829 911 1,218 6,173 21, 166 
Guadalupe 42 1, 888 1,637 103 237 1,696 5, 603 
Harding 1 234 44 0 70 793 1, 142 
Hidalgo 132 1, 883 1,929 86 454 1, 432 5, 916 
Lea 2,325 19, 392 16, 764 1,694 7,318 40,125 87,618 
Lincoln 71 ila har 2,278 35 777 2,336 6, 668 
Los Alamos 400 928 2,136 93 6 1,250 4, 813 
Luna 231 4,310 2,776 1,031 783 3, 805 12, 936 
McKinley 395 10, 182 6, 821 795 1, 338 7, 723 . 27, 254 
Mora 15 455 170 18 12 914 1, 584 
Otero 539 4,703 4,498 631 1, 287 3, 763 15, 421 
Quay 574 5, 247 4,562 338 1,812 2,367 14, 099 
Rio Arriba 115 3, 706 2, 302 194 363 3,038 9,718 
Roosevelt 437 4, 482 3, 399 645 1,321 3,101 13,575 
Sandoval 37 964 1,821 106 58 2,201 5; 187 
San Juan 784 8, 756 5,594 783 2,754 11, 410 30, 081 
San Miguel 277 3, 933 3,951 306 895 4,420 13, 782 
Santa Fe 1,929 9, 798 13, 348 1, 241 3,675 11,710 41,101 
Sierra 39 1,928 2,269 144 420 1,593 6, 393 
Socorro 87 1, 885 1,916 217 302 1,543 5, 950 
Taos 52 1, 792 - 2,678 343 167 2, 100 7; 132 
Torrance 31 1,510 1, 245 54 342 1,528 4,710 
Union 158 1, 252 1,625 47 338 1, 269 4, 689 
Valencia 166 4,590 3,281 444 686 4,373 13, 540 
Unallocated 2,065 3,294 11, 983 977 6, 299 345.590 62, 193 
Total $30, 411 $227, 738 $210,151 $38, 608 $73,931 $273,154 $853, 993 


Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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17. INDEXES OF WHOLESALE TRADE went over $40.5 million, in 1951 they reached 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 $42.2 million, and in 1953 they dropped to $38.6 
million. This was the only retail group in the 
State which lost sales from 1951 to 1953. Avail- 
( 1947-49 = 100) 
peat able records of the seven months of 1952 indi- 
SALES EMPLOYMENT cate that sales of furniture and appliances were 
1952 1953 1952 1953 dropping off even then. 
People usually buy these "hard goods" after 
February 103.7 116, 129.4 137.9 paying for necessities such as food and clothing. 
March 125.5 109. 131.5 iho .0 

: ie Such goods have long life, though they may need 
frequent repair with age. They require large 
dune 190.2 6 133.6 140.0 down-payments, and they rank lower in the scale 
July 2ho.2 125.7 135.7 137.9 of "what we need to keep up with the Joneses" 
August 127.4 133.6 140.0 

September 128.7 135.7 142.1 than an automobile, a home, clothing, or enter- 

October 0 150.6 tainment. 

The other four retail groups displayed no 
marked trends in 1953. Apparel sales were 

Year 120.2 134.7 140.7 


* Data for the last five months of 1952 are not available. 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M, Bureau of 
Revenue and N. M. Employment Security Commission, 1 


drug, liquor, and department or variety stores. 
Dollar volume of sales for this group in 1953 
was about 22 per cent above sales in 1951, while 
total retail sales increased only about 14 per 
cent. 

Disregarding the more energetic fluctuations 
of retail sales in New Mexico, the same factors 
which molded buying habits throughout the United 
States during the past year probably also shaped 
sales in New Mexico. Nationwide department 
store sales from August through December 1953 
fell below the level of the previous year. Variety 
and drug store sales in November and December 
were at the same level as in the previous year. 
Only liquor store sales remained above the 1952 
level throughout. the last seven months of 1953 
and maintained their seasonally high yuletide 
reputation by surpassing the record set in 1952. 
"Other retail’ stores in New Mexico did not 
necessarily follow this United States pattern, but 
may well have done so. 

Furniture and appliance sales provide a more 


lower in 1953 than in 1952, for the first seven 
months of both years. (In the United States 1953 
apparel sales were considerably below 1952 
sales for the last five months of the year.) Auto- 
motive and building material sales slipped a 
little in the State during the last half of 1953, but 
subsistence sales seemed to hold their own. 

The effects of the current economic adjustment 
on retail trade were barely discernable in New 
Mexico during 1953 because until December no 
widespread sales drop occurred. 


Six counties, De Baca, Harding, Los Alamos, 
Mora, Rio Arriba, and Union lost sales from 
1951 to 1953. Lea County's sales increased over 
100 per cent in the two year period, and San Juan 
followed close behind with an increase of over 90 
per cent. Sandoval, Otero, Luna, McKinley, 
Chaves, and Bernalillo counties' sales all in- 
creased over 25 per cent. 

The ten top counties in volume of retail sales 
in 1953 were Bernalillo, Lea, Chaves, Eddy, 
Santa Fe, Dona Ana, San Juan, Curry, McKinley, 
and Grant, in that order. These are the same as 
in 1951 with two exceptions: Lea County jumped 
from fourth place to second place, switching with 
Eddy, and San Juan climbed from tenth to seventh 


exact picture. In 1950 such sales in New Mexico place. SD 
18. INDEXES OF ACTIVITIES IN SERVICE AND AMUSEMENT TRADES 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Sales; 
Amusements 113.4 97.6 120. 157.4 139.9 115.0 172.6 
1953 111.7 122.9 109. 137.6 145.3 151.4 132.4 146.4 162.7 132.6 143.5 122.0 134.8 
Personal and 1952 149.5 134.5 152.8 158.6 161.0 145.0 162, 
Professional Services 1953 176.5 175.2 172.2 219.7 201.1 185.7 175. 133.0 185.7 206.9 181.8 215.1 190.3 
Baployment in 1952 102.7 105.8 107.3 110.5 115.1 118.2 115.1 115.1 112.0 112.0 110.5 108.9 111.1 
Services & Amusements 1953 110.5 110.5 108.9 115.1 115.1 116.7 118.2 116.7 115.1 112.0 112.0 110.5 113.4 


* Data for the last five months of 1952 are not available, 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M, Bureau of Revenue and N. M, Employment Security Commission, 
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FINANCE 


ed the high levels of business activity in New 

Mexico during the year. All available meas- 
ures of financial transactions were higher in all 
months of the year than they were in 1953, indi- 
cating that the downturn in business had not yet 
showed up in this area of activity. 

Bank debits to individual accounts are perhaps 
the most important single indicator of general 
business conditions in an area. Since an esti- 
mated 90 to 95 per cent of all business trans- 
actions are handled by bank check, any substan- 
tial change in business activity results in a cor- 
responding change in bank debits. Bank debits 
for each month in 1953 exceeded those of the 
corresponding month in 1952. Ona yearly basis 
they rose from an index of 161.5 (1947-49 = 100) 
to 173. 4. 

Bank loans and discounts, which in large part 
reflect new business financed by banks, were 
12.6 per cent above their 1952 volume. This 
substantial increase indicated that more business 
was financed by bank loans in 1953 than in 1952. 
Since bank loans are increasingly used to finance 
consumer spending for large purchases, their 
increase reflects continued buying of durable 
goods. 

Demand deposits, the working bank accounts of 
individuals and business firms, showed a signifi- 
cant increase during the past year, evidence that 
individuals and firms had more money in the 
bank during 1953 than they had in 1952. 

There isno contradiction inthe fact that people 
borrowed more from banks, as shown by in- 
creased loans and discounts, at the same time 
that they had more money in the banks, as shown 


| NDEXES OF financial activity for 1953 reflect- 


by which a bank grants a loan is by placing the 
proceeds tothe borrower's credit in his checking 
account. As the proceeds of the loan are spent 
by drawing checks against the account, those re- 
ceiving the checks usually deposit them in their 
own checking accounts. Thus demand deposits 
increase when loans and discounts increase. 


Time deposits of New Mexico banks were 12.1 
per cent larger on the average in 1953 than they 
were in 1952. Time deposits usually represent 
savings, and their increase, coupled with the 
fact that New Mexicans purchased 28.7 per cent 
more E and H bonds than they did in 1952, makes 
it appear that savings increased substantially in 
1953. 

A conservative estimate of the liquid savings 
held by New Mexicans in savings bonds and ac- 
counts would be $200 million. This does not 
reckon their other liquid assets, but these sav- 
ings alone are equal toa quarter of a year's re- 
tail sales and are enough to provide a substantial 
cushion for any temporary decline in earnings. 

Increased saving was also reflected in the 
continuing upward trend of life insurance sales 
which in 1953 surpassed the 1952 record by 
more than 10 per cent. Although most life in- 
surance is purchased to provide protection for 
one's family, an increasing amount is being 
bought to protect the members of business part- 
nerships against the death of another member. 
In either case, the purchase of life insurance in- 
volves a2 commitment to set aside additional 
amounts against future needs, and these increas- 
ed savings are subsequently available to the 
saver. or his heirs. 

Because the purchase of life insurance is us- 
ually deferred until a great many other needs 
can be satisfied which are typically regarded as 
more important, increasing sales of life insur- 
ance may be regarded as a sign of increased 


by increased demand deposits. The usual method "real" income and well being. MB 
19. INDEXES OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
New Mexico, 1952 & 1953 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 

Jen Feb Mar avr May June July Avg Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 

Bank Debits to 1952 164.8 146.0 169.1 153.2 159.2 157.5 153.2 160.2 160.2 176.0 167.6 180.7 161. 

Individual Accounts 1953 185.2 = 153.0 170.9 173.1 166.0 175.8 177.7 169.9 166.0 182.8 176.8 183.9 173. 
Bank Loans and Discounts 1952 131.9 109.9 121.390 «125.8 120.212. 110.7 133.5 146.0 121.3 165.7 126.8 
1953 151.6 118.4 154.5 141.8 147.3 146.6 46,3 128.2 127.3 144.9 139.7 166.7 142.8 

Demand Devosi 1952 124.6 134.1 132.2 134, 133.2 133.9 132.7 134.0 134.0 141.8 145.2 147.8 136, 
1983 1he.9 ihe’ 140.9 139.8 iho. 138.4 137.0 145.2 145.6 147.9 
Time D it 1952 132.6 130.5 132.6 134.7 136.9 139.20 147.6 150.6 152.1 156.8 141.0 
1983 162.1 163.1 164.9 164.9 1855 167.8 169.6 170.1 175.0 177.1 176.7 168.0 
Life Insurance Sales 1952 196.6 157.4 322.7 238.0 212.1 191.8 207.7 220.8 213.1 216.1 210.2 277.0 222.0 
1953 171.9 203.5 318.8 295.8 239.1 222.7) 227.7 
loyment in Finance 1952 173.8 177.2 173.8 177.2 180.6 184.0 184.9 184.0 187.4 190.8 177.2 194.2 162.0 
1953 201.9 204.4 207.8 «197.6 177.2 170.4 173.8 173.8 187.7 


Source: 
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Bureau of Business Research based on reports of banke, Life Insurance Agency Manegement Association, ond N, M, Employment Security Commission. 
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STATEWIDE ROUNDUP 

HIS YEAR TWENTY local Chambers of 
T Commerce throughout the State have co- 
operated with the Bureau in furnishing 
summaries of 1953 business conditions in their 
localities. The following is based on these re- 
ports. 


AZTEC AND SAN JUAN COUNTY 

Petroleum and natural gas production in the 
area increased throughout the year, bringing a 
steady inflow of new population. Uranium pro- 
duction has also gained. Asaresult, trade has 
increased. 


ESPANOLA VALLEY AREA 

Business has been very slow during 1953, and 
trade is down from 1952, in the opinion of busi- 
ness men in the area. 


TAOS 

Business increased slightly during 1953 due to 
a slight increase in population and to additional 
tourists attracted by advertising and by newly- 
paved roads leading to Raton and Fort Garland. 
State road 3 is now in good enough shape to serve 
as a shorter through route to Colorado for much 
New Mexico traffic, and Taos has _ benefited 
accordingly. 

Last year the manufacture of Indian moccasins 
and toys began for both wholesale and retail 
trade. 

Most Taos businesses had more trade and 
showed a better margin of profit in January 1954 
than in January 1953. 


RATON 

The early part of 1953 showed no decline in 
business from previous years. After mid-year 
the coal mines dropped miners and other work- 
ers in considerable numbers. This naturally 
affected business, and continuing drouth and 
falling farm prices added to the adverse in- 
fluences. However, tourist trade and the races 
cushioned the shock until mid-September. 
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During the year two new factories located in 
the area. ARF Products Manufacturing Co., an 
Illinois firm making electronics products, lo- 
cated in Raton late in the year. In full operation 
this plant may employ as many as fifty people. 

Gruemmer Indian Carbon Dioxide Company 
has virtually completed its plant at Des Moines 
to use carbon dioxide from two wells drilled in 
1953. The plant was expected to be in full pro- 
duction of liquid carbon dioxide by mid-Febru- 
ary. 


SPRINGER 
Business in this area has definitely fallen off 
during 1953. 


LAS VEGAS 

Business was good in 1953. The City Clerk 
reported that occupation tax receipts showed a 7 
per cent increase in business over 1952. 

The Jayval Manufacturing Company, which 
shut down a year ago after fulfilling a govern- 
ment parachute contract, will reopen in Febru- 
ary, making boys' shirts. The company formerly 
employed 280 workers, and will reopen with 100 
women employees. 


TUCUMCARI 
Business was off in 1953, due to the drouth 
and to poor prices for beef cattle. 


CLOVIS 

Business during 1953 was up about 10 per cent 
over 1952. This gain was due to population 
growth following the reopening of Clovis Air 
Force Base. 

Two small manufacturing plants opened in 
1953. The Sunshine Plant Food Company utilizes 
manure from the feed lots of the Clovis stock- 
years to make fertilizer. The Plains Packing 
Company manufactures dog and cat foods. 


MOUNTAINAIR 

Drouth has depressed business throughout the 
area, but during October, November, and De- 
cember a large construction crew moved in, 
working on El Paso Natural Gas Company's 
new 30-inch pipeline across the State. As a 
result virtually every business establishment in 
Mountainair gained intrade over preceding years 
as far back as 1950. 

Ray's Bean Company, a new packaging plant 
for all types of beans, has recently been es- 
tablished in Mountainair to package and ship 
beans by truck and rail. 


SOCORRO 

Most businesses have held up well, with a few 
newer firms reporting slight increases for the 
year. Auto dealers took lower profits during 
(Continued on page 24) 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


Per Cent Change 


Per Cent Change 


Index December 1953 From Index December 1953 From 
(1947-49 mo. November December (1947-49 mo. November December 
av. = 100) 1953 1952 av. = 100) 1953 1952 
Index of Business Activity 185.8 + 8.5 = (a Wage Employment 134.8 + 1.0 - 0.3 
Retail Sales . ios 159.7 + 33.2 na Manufacturing 157.3 - 4.9 + 3.4 
Apparel . 183.4 + 9.6 na 125.9 6.7 
Automotive 131.4 - 2.3 na Transportation and Utilities . 131.9 - 1.5 ~ 6% 
Subsistence 163.2 + 13.0 na Trade 144.4 + 3.4 * 
Furniture and Appliances . 141.8 + 19.0 na Finance. ae ae ee ee 173.8 0.0 - 10.5 
Building Materials. 113.2 + 0.5 na Services and Miscellaneous 109.0 - 0.8 *. 2.2 
Other Retail Stores 198.8 + 29.3 na Government . 151.8 * 3.2 + 1.4 
Amusement Sales. 122.0 - 14.9 na Contract Construction 102.9 - 3.2 * 34 
Service Sales 215.1 + 18.3 na Building Permits. 240.3 +174.0 - 10.5 
Construction Sales 321.8 + %.39 na Petroleum Production . 160.9 + 4.9 + 11.6 
Wholesale Sales $31.7 = 6.7 na Electric Power Production . 166.6 + 5.2 * 7.2 
Public Utility Sales . 137.8 - 30.5 na Metallics Production - Total 70.3 + 6.4 - 28.6 
Manufacturers Sales. 266.6 + 06:9 na Mine Production - Copper 120.1 + @.F + 23.4 
Life Insurance Sales. 318.3 + £1 + 14.9 Mine Production - Lead 25.6 += 4.5 - 78.9 
Bank Debits . oe 183.0 + 3.5 * 2:2 Mine Production - Zinc 0.3 0.0 - 99.9 
Bank Loans and Discounts 166.7 + 19.3 = 2.8 Mine Production - Coal 18.6 - 0.5 - 68.7 
Demand Deposits . 147.9 + i + 0.2 Mine Production - Potash 196.3 3.2 6.3 
Time Deposits . 176.7 - B82 + 33.7 All Farm Prices . . 86.2 - 19 - 12.3 
Posts! Receipts 349.9 + 86.7 + 13.9 Livestock Prices 83.9 - 2.5 - 12.6 
Crop Prices . 98.8 - 3.5 - 12.0 
Per Cent Change 
Index January 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. December January 
av. = 100) 1953 1953 
Bank Loans and Discounts 148.5 - 10.9 - 3.7 
Demand Deposits. 143.3 + 0.5 
‘ Time Deposits . 176.9 0.1 + 10.9 
Building Permits. 103.6 - 56.9 
Postal Receipts 185.8 - 46.9 23 
All Farm Prices . 96.3 + 4.8 - 11.2 
4 Livestock Prices 90.6 + 8.0 - 11.8 
Crop Prices . 97.2 - 1.6 - 9.9 
ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District 1 2 3 4 5 6 . f 8 9 
January 1954 Compared With December 1953 
Bank Debits - 4.3 + 3.4 - 10.8 - + 9 + 8.9 - 6.8 > 41:5 + 1.9 
Loans and Discounts - 12.9 - 29.8 => $8.2 - 11.3 - 41.4 + 4.4 - 29.3 + 87.2 - 3.9 
Demand Deposits - £3 = 6.7 - + + 1.6 - $3.5 - 3.6 
Time Deposits - 0.8 1.0 + 0.6 + 0.6 - 4.8 - 1.0 - 2.4 * 2-4 ~ 24 
Postal Receipts - 48.0 - 42.2 - 44.3 - 47.5 - 45.8 - 52.2 - 41.5 - 44.7 - 47.7 
January 1954 Compared With January 1953 
Bank Debits * 32 + 3.3 - 9.6 - B.% - 18.1 - 13.9 - 14.9 - 4.4 = 22 
Loans and Discounts - 6.6 - 3.9 * 3.0 §.7 - 11.4 - 29.8 * + 
Demand Deposits * 2:8 + 6.6 - 8.3 i aes =, £2 - 3.9 - 6.9 - 3.4 + 4.5 
Time Deposits + 10.9 + 10.8 + 20.2 + 9.3 + 13.9 + 14.2 = §.1 + 36.1 + 13.9 
Postal Receipts + + 8.9 + 6.2 + 11.2 * - * + 6.4 * 8:4 


na Not available 


Source of data: 

Petroleum Production and Potash Production: 
Revenue 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): 
Commission 


N. M. Bureau of Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 

Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Coal Production: N. M. State Mine Inspector 

Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: Bureau 
of Business Research 


Life Insurance Agency 


N. M. Employment Security 


j 
| 
| 
i 
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(Continued trom page 22) 

1953, although their volume remained high. 
Well-run, attractive businesses catering to 
tourists, such as courts, service stations, and 
restaurants, have done especially well. 


TULAROSA 

Businessmen in the community report that 
1953 was a good year in most respects, although 
profit margins seemed somewhat lower. Build- 
ing projects slowed down during the last half of 
the year. Tourists seemed to be watching their 
spending more closely in 1953 than in earlier 
years. 


ARTESIA 

Trade increased in the area during 1953. 
Volume in retail stores was up 5 to 7 per cent in 
many instances. 


CARLSBAD 

Business indicators for the year were mixed. 
Postal receipts were down 3 per cent from 1952, 
and building permits were off 4 per cent. How- 
ever bank deposits gained 4 per cent. Other in- 
dicators were generally favorable: school en- 
rollment was up 6 per cent, gas meter con- 
nections up 2 per cent, electric meters up.11 per 
cent, and water meters up 12 per cent. 

Visitors to Carlsbad Caverns dropped off 4 
per cent but new improvements underway at the 
Caverns, when completed, should attract ad- 
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ditional tourists, and incidentally will help in the 
recovery of the construction industry inthe area. 
A new million dollar hospital will also have 
beneficial effects on construction activity. 

Increasing oil activity has also contributed to 
maintaining a generally healthy condition of 
business in the area. 


LOVINGTON 

Business was better during 1953 than in 1952, 
with retail sales totaling $17.6 million for Lea 
County last December (Sales Tax reports). 


LAS CRUCES, MESILLA VALLEY 

Business in the area is up as much as 10 per 
cent over last year. During 1953 over 400 new 
homes were built in the community. In Mesilla 
the tourist trade has been about as usual. 


ANTHONY 
Trade has kept at about 1952 levels. 
lections are slow, with farm income off. 


Col- 


LORDSBURG 

Business has been good, although it did not 
reach the 1952 high. Trade is down about 4 per 
cent this year. 


SILVER CITY 

Several mines have closed in the area, re- 
ducing payrolls about 10 per cent. Retail volume 
is off about the same amount. 


— 


